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timely appearance to reform and 
restore the hiv.nan race, advancing 
its best interests, atid training 
it to its high destination. We 
see, even now, the one Spirit hover- 
ing over that assembly which con- 
tains the confidence of the Catholics 
of Ireland; vihile the other gladly 
repairs to its ancient abode, awak" 
ening the mild, yet unsubmitting 
spirit of our fathers, which conquered 
the allurements of secular power, of 
lucre and ambition, and stood fast 
in the ministry of hinv " who sub- 
verted worldly wi.^e and worldly 
strong by simply meek," and whose 
service is perfect freedom. 

X. 

Tt tht Tn^rUtort of the Btl/ast Magaume, 
OS THE EDUCATION OF THE RICH. 

YOU have heard much said, and 
many Tolumes have been writ- 
ten, about diffusing knowledge a- 
mnng the poor, but look around, 
and you may perceive, that educa- 
tion is as much wanted among the 
higher, as among the lower ranks 
of society. Every person at all con- 
versant with the manners «f societ j', 
knows, that where a virtuous gentry 
is found, there likewise is a virtu- 
ous commonality. 

View the progress of corruption 
which often takes place, when (lie 
young and dissipated heir to a great 
estate fixes his residence, at his pa- 
ternal mansion. At first all is hur- 
ry, all unsightly objects are to be 
removed, and with the dunghill is 
often removed the cottage, the huin- 
ble inhabitants turned out to roam 
the world, friendless, vile outcasts, 
fit objects for corruption, and reivdy 
to retaliate upon society, either the 
real or the imaginary wroiii^s which 
they have suffered. The masierot the 
noble mansion walks abroad, and a 
modest and virtuous girl attracts that 



eye, acctistomed in ametropolis to look 
only on fallen virtue, every art is 
now called into action to gratify aD 
appetite accustomed to rove from 
object to object ; and no sooner has 
he triumphed over the viriueg of 
one, than she is abandoned and a 
new object presents itself to his in- 
satiable desires. At his entertain- 
ments, while land and water are 
made to contribute, how many ani- 
mals suffer the most torturing deaths, 
to render them palatable to a squea'* 
mish appetite ; and 

" When satiate hunger bids bit brodier 

thirst. 
Produce the bowU" 

Obscene toasts and songs ronse the 
imagination, till vice with uncon* 
trouled sway usurps the place of rea- 
son ; now is the time when the in- 
genuous mind is caught, overpower- 
ed with the glare of vice, the mo- 
ther may now weep over her son 
who inadvertently is a witness to 
these revels ; by these examples be 
learns to look on vice, not wiih hor» 
ror, but complacency. At another 
lirne we see this noble Lord of the 
creation, start from his bed, not to 
enjoy the beauties of the creation, 
not t<> diffuse comfort to the industri- 
ous, but to trample on the weak and 
defenceless, despising even death 
itself ; he sees glory alone in pursu, 
ing with a (>arcel of ferocious ani- 
mals a defenceless and timid hare. 
Such are the resources for the employ- 
ment to the vacant minds of our 
country gentlemen. And, from 
these considerations, I am led to 
think, that unless the education oif 
the highor orders is equally attended 
to with that of the lower, without 
they are inspired with a taste for 
innocent, and praiseworthy amuse^ 
ments, wherewith to employ them- 
selves, the laudable exertions which 
we are now making for our country 
will be ineffectual J patriotism will 
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vanish, and Ireland must fall behind 
in the progress of improvement, and 
lose her place in the scale of na- 
tions. Let us not, however, despair 
nor cease our exertions, our coun- 
try now calls upon us, and let 
Irishmen show to the world that the 
energy of character which leads 
them to be foremost in the fii-'d of 
battle, will appear equally conspi- 
cuous when they tread the paths of 
science. I conceive education to 
include the whole process by which 
a human being is formed, to be what 
he is, in habits, principles, and cul- 
tivation of every kind; a knowledge 
of languages forms but a small part 
of this. Languages should be consi- 
dered only as the means of commu- 
nicating our ideas, and as a thread 
to guide us into the recesses in which 
the knowledge of other men is con- 
cealed. Education is communicated 
by an iut<?rcourse with others, it is 
taught by example, by conversation, 
by the society in which we live, by 
oiir parents, "by our friends, our ser- 
vants, in the house, in the fields, in 
the stable, and very often in the 
dog-kennel. If you wish to form 
the man who is to be respected as a 
husband, a father, a friend, and a 
patriot, let the picture which you 
place before your child be the most 
perfect within your reach, and a- 
bove all let your own example, and 
that of your friends be so marked as 
to produce a constant exeiiement to 
emulation ; let your conversation be 
such as to show your respect for 
knowledge and virtue, for know- 
ledge and virtue when generally 
diffused constitutes that spirit of li- 
berty which will render prarttcally 
free any form of government, tem- 
per liberty where it is, and create it 
VI here it is not. 

" The world is in the wrong (says M. 
de Stael,) to fear superiority of soul ; 
this superiority is very moral, for ex- 
pansive comprehension renders us ve- 



ry indulgent,and profound feeling in- 
spires goodness of heart." A loo 
general apathy prevails with regard 
to encouraging extensive semiuaries 
for learning, and this I consider as 
an object worthy the attention of the 
whole people. We must ever have 
a reverence for those store- houses in 
which knowledge was preserved 
through the barbarous ages. While 
Europe was enveloped with thick 
clouds of ignorance, and superstition 
spread over all her direful influence, 
still was knowledge nurtured, stjll 
was the sacred spirit of philosophy 
preserved within the walls of the 
monasteries, from whence it eman- 
ated when men, tired of warfare, 
courted the blessings of peace, and, 
although accompanied with super- 
stition, decorated with her relics, 
and encircled with her mind enslav- 
ing catalogue of miracles, still the 
benefit which mankind received was 
great, as knowledge spread abroad : 
the fascinating influence of tho cowl 
and the relic became less, every 
century an hundred miracles suuk 
into oblivion, and superstition driv- 
en from her European throne to the 
most barbarous and nnciviiized por- 
tions of the earth acts the pioneer 
to reason. Beneath her potent spells 
she binds the human mind, teaches 
man to think on subjects unconnect- 
ed with mere animal existence, and 
prepares the human soul for future 
culture, literature and science enter 
the confines of the wilderness, select 
the chosen few, point to the temple 
of fame, and leach man the impor- 
tant truth that knowledge is power. 
But let us not at this period be so daz- 
zled with the wisdom ofour fathers, as 
to think no improvements can be 
made, let us not with a blind rever- 
ence for antiquity neglect to take 
advantage of the progress of know- 
ledge, like the wild fruit tree, which 
by unceasing culture, by degrees 
displays its latent worth ; so with a 
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certain portion of culture, the hu- 
roan fnind expands only 10 a certain 
extent ; at firit dazzled with the ap- 
pearance of knowledjje, men give 
themselves u[j to the first impres- 
sions on their minds, and generation 
after ceneralion passes away before 
the full powers of reason are de- 
veioped, and long is it hefore they 
begin to doubt the fallacy of the 
first opinions imprinted on their 
minds. First fix the opinion that it 
is sinful to doubt, and it requires a 
strength of mind, a power of reason- 
ing, of which few are possessed, to 
break the chains which bind them 
to the most extraordinary doctrines 
either of religion, politics, or phi- 
losophy. A general diffusion of 
knowjtdge may be the means of 
bringing forward latent genius, and 
giving all an equal chance of tread- 
ing those paths which lead to honour, 
and that elevation of character whicii 
distinguishes man from the brute. 
But this preparation of- the soil, 
which might induce the tree of 
knowledge to spread its branches to 
the greatest extent, will never pro- 
duce the desired effect, without sem- 
inaries where men of extensive learn- 
ing arecollected, the human mind ne- 
ver could arrive at that height which 
would produce a Kewtoi}, Locke, 
Hsller, Lionasus, Hurobolt, or Lap- 
lace. Without coming into contact 
with kindred minds illuminated 
w.'ith the vivid rays of knowledge ; 
without elliciting the sparks of 
knowledge from a variety of conduc- 
tors, the cultivation of the mind 
must for ever be limited by narrow 
bourKlarJes. I acknowledge that it 
is only a few who can attend, or 
have a desire for cultivating the 
higher branches of science-, but it 
is tile respect and the power whiih 
learning confers on its possessors that 
will induce others to aim at actjuir- 
iug it ; the influence <if a leai-ned 
man is extended over the' civiliaed 



world, it is by means of astronomi- 
cal knowledge th*t information is 
spread over the desert, and that man 
renders the roaring ocean subservi- 
ent to his will. And as every 
branch of knowledge administers 
immediately or ruetiiately to the 
wants of man, it ig liie duty of every 
friend to his country, while the eda- 
cation of the lower ranks is going 
on in Lancasterian and other schools* 
not to neglect encouragmg the pda- 
cation of the rich ; I insist again 
their inQuence is great ; they 
should set examples uf moral con- 
duct, economy, and patriotism, and 
let them consider that men whose 
actions are guided bv refjecfion, sel- 
dom commit as great errors as he 
who acts from the impotse of the 
moment. An opportunity now of- 
fers for carrying into execntioa the 
education.of the higher ranks to an 
extent which may fulfil our most 
sanguine espectaiions, if the same 
energy is«xerted for procuring i». 
leiits and funds for the- Belfast Aca- 
demical Institution, as was conspi- 
cuous at its commencement. As I 
now conceive the platJ ready to be 
carried into execution, 1 think it 
the duty of every one, to contribute 
whatever he tinnks may be ustftii 
to the conductors, let "them adopt 
what they think useful, and give 
the rest to the winds. 

If in my plan I deviate in sotne 
tlegree from hitherto established 
forms, it is from a firm coBvictioii, 
that the increase of knowledge will 
ever adniit of improvement, and 
that institutions raided nader the 
then all powerful influence of mO' 
nastic prejudice, adopted many 
things whicii vve should now care- 
fully shun ; and as this institution 
rises into esisteiifse, unshackled by 
a charter which might biud it to per- 
petuate the errors of the faeginnitig, 
should mistakes be eomraitied, it is 
a highly pleasing thought, that it is 
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Mrithin the power of »be hereafter 
coadactors to correct tKeui. 

To render ray scheme intettigibte, 
I think itnecessasy to give a ciasiifi- 
cation of knowledge. I will ttien 
mention such parts as I think come 
more itniuediaiety within the views 
of the iusiiltttioti, on first entering 
on the great business of a seminary 
©f universal learning. X. has al- 
ready presented you with so com- 
plete a Scheme for an English and 
Classical education, that I would 
toftsider myself presumptuous in at- 
tempting to tread again in the same 
coarse. 

In an arrangement of human 
knowledge I suppose four primary 
divisions. 

1. Liiera'ore. 

2. Natural Philosophy. 

3. Political Economy. 

4. Arts. 

These again consist of various 
classes or subdivisions. 

I. DIVISION, OR SCHOOL OF LITE- 

RATURE. 

1st CLASS, PHILOLOOr, 

Or a consideration of the nature, pow- 
ers, and application of language for the 
expression of our ideas ; tliis would em- 
brace the Elements of Language, and Rhe- 
toric. 

2d CLASS, HOKAL PHlLOSOrEir, OR ETHICS. 

This would embrace whatever related 
to Logic, Metaphysics, Theology, and My- 
thology. 

Sd CLASS, BISTORT. 

This would embrace Civil and Ecclesias- 
tical History, Chronology, Biography, 
and Antiquities, as far as they are connect- 
ed with antient manners and customs. 

II. DIVISION, OR SCHOOL OF NA, 

TURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

1st. CLASS, SCIENniFiC. 1st. SirBOIVISIOM 
EXFrRIMCHTAL. 

Electricity, Galvanism, Magnetism, A- 
coustics. Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, Aero- 
statics. 



2d SUE. MATHEMATICAL. 

Geometry, Astronomy, Optics, Music, 
Arithmetic, and alt the Practical M'athe- 
matics, t suppose, taaijht in this school. 

2d CLASS, NATDRAL HISTORr. 1st stJB. 
ZOOLOGT. 

Comprehending the Arrangement and 
History of "Vnimated Beings, knowledge 
of their internal Strueiurr or physiology, 
by anatomizing, and of remedies for their 
disorders, or Medicine. 

2d SOS. BOTANV. 

Comprising the knowledge of the ar. 
rangement and physiology of plants, from 
which should be derived the theory of 
their cultivation. 

3d SOI. MINERALOGT. 

Embracing the arrangement of material 
substances, a knowledge of their composi- 
tion by means of heat and moisture, or 
Chemistry. 

III. DIVISION, OR SCHOOL OF POLI- 
TICAL ECONOMY. 

1st. CLASS, LAW. 

Embracing a view of the Laws of Na- 
tions, Civil and Commercial. 

2d. CLASS, STATISTICS. 

This new word I consider as compre- 
hending an inquiry into the natural acd 
]>olitical power of nations. 

Si. CLASS, COMMCXCE. 

I conceive that this comprises a view of 
Commercial connections, and custon:s. 

IV. DIVISION, OR SCHOOL OF ARTS, 

ISC CLASS, RURAL. 

Agriculture, Horticulture, Husbandry. 

2d CLASS, MECHANICAL. 

Scientitic principles of Carpentry, Ma- 
chinery. 

3d CLASS, MATHrMATICAt. 

Surveying, Mensuration, Navigation, 
Gunnery, Fortification 

4th CLASS, POLITE. 

Architecture, Sculpture,|Drawing,PainC- 
ing, Music. 

In this arrangement I have not I'n- 
serleii B;'ll«'s l.ettres, su|)[iosiii<{ that 
the subjects generally comprised un- 
der (hat title are tini>raced under 
the class of Philology and Polite 
Arts. 
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I think it a matter of little im- 
portance, whether a teacher is cal- 
led a Master or a Professor, so that 
iiif'ormatiun is conveyed, for which 
reason 1 suppose thai the iiead Mas- 
ter of the English school shoijkl be 
a iiiaiicapableoflecturingon Rhetoric 
in the most extended sense, and that 
the head Master of the Classical 
school should be capable of supply- 
ing the place of the Lecturer on Hu- 
manity in the Scotch Colleges ; the 
head Master of the Mathematical 
school shouldalsofill the placeof Pro- 
fessor of Mathemalics. In his school 
should be taught Arithmetic, Alge- 
bra, Fluxions, Geometry, Practical 
Pflatheinatics, principles of the Me- 
chanical Arts, and the first or scien- 
tific branch of Natural Philosophy, 
the second division, or Moral Philoso- 
phy, would require one teacher; 
the third division, or Natural History, 
being taught by lecturing and 
examples ; would require several 
teachers, as Zoology one. Physiolo- 
gy and Anatomy one. Medicine 
one, Botany one, who should also 
teach the Ptural Arts; Chemistry one, 
who should also teach its application 
to the Arts. 

As this seminary extended, the 
business of the head Masters encreas- 
ing, would naturally call for a di- 
visiou of labour, and Professors would 
then be necessary to lecture on 
Universal Grammar, Rhetoric, and 
tlie diti'erent departments of Moral 
Philosophy. 

Considering also, that a knovv- 
ledge of Drawing is useful to every 
person, and that no gentleman 
should be ignorant of the principles 
of Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting; the teaching these should 
certainly be considered as an essen- 
tial part of education. 

The third division, or school of 
Political Economy, may not be 
thoujiht necessary, until ail the oth- 
er departments are brought into 
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full action; it shonld, however, 
never be lo.^t .aiyht of, as cvers- per- 
son raust perceive the aii'.un'.ages 
which lhu;e pus--cs=t'd nf tliis species 
of kiio'.vledge must have uvur the 
ignorant. 

Even in this institution's mr>st ex- 
tended slate, a Professor of History 
might ba unnecessary ; if, instead 
of occupying a jfreat portion of time 
in reading history, several of the 
books made U;,e of in teaching the 
languages were laid aside, as 
Juvenal, Ovid, Horace, &■-;., and 
their places filled with Tac'.tus, Livy, 
Xeniiphon, Polybius, &.C. the head 
Masters occupying a portion of their 
time each day or week, or when 
any reiuarkabie passage occurred in 
the course of reading, in tracing the 
moral and political connection of 
states, and pointing out for imi- 
tation tiio.se bright e.i£amples vvfaich 
the page of history presents. Little 
doubt could be entertained but 
young men vvould leave school with 
better moral principles, and fitter to 
fill with credit to themselves and 
advantage to their country the situa- 
tions of geutlemtu and legislators. 

Ihave now endeavoured to pro- 
duce arguments and a plan for en- 
larging the human mind; if they 
are the means of calling the atten- 
tion of others to the same subject, 
and sherdiy fiiiaily contributing tu 
the advantage of my country, my 
end is answered. 

E.H.S. 
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Gentlemen, 
TN looking over your Magazines 
^ for the last levv- months, which I 
had not an oj portonily of seeing lill 
lately, I find that your coriespou- 
dent " L," in theoiiefor April, seems 
to li;ive as great an antipathy to 
Latin ana Greek, as if he had been 
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